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Significant 


TO ESCAPE BOREDOM 
Dean William Ralph Inge 
in the Church of England Newspaper 


Boredom is a disease of civilization. . . . 
The typical example is the road-hog or 
motor maniac. He says he wants to see 
the country, but he does not see it. All 
he sees is the petrol tanks, advertisements 
and other abominations on the new roads, 
with blackened hedges and begrimed trees, 
between which he dashes as if all the furies 
were after him. So they are; he is running 
away from the greatest bore of his ac- 
quaintance—himeelf. 

The only occupation which we can en- 
dure, except in small doses, is our work, 
which is tolerable mainly because we have 
no choice about it... . 

Fancy religions, the consulting-room of 
the psychoanalyst, the beauty-parlor, 
Monte Carlo, the betting-ring, murder 
trials, sex-adventures, are all expedients to 
escape boredom. 

Moralists have always told us that to aim 
directly at pleasure is the safe way to miss 
it. Happiness is a by-product of intelli- 
gent and useful occupation. .. . 

The soul is dyed the color of its leisure 
thoughts; as a man thinketh in his heart, 
sois he. And since the number of hours a 
day when a man is not at work increases, 
and is likely, so they tell us, to increase 
further, no problem of the present day is 
more important than how to train the 
young to make a good use of leisure. We 
are beginning to try to find rational em- 
ployment for the vast army who from no 
fault of their own are obliged to join what 
used to be called the leisured class. But 
the question is a national one. At present 
all classes show by their actions that they 
are unfit to have time on their hands. 

It is just because we have no right to be 
barbarians any more that the misuse of 
leisure, arising from neglect of all religious, 
ethical and esthetic interests, is now so 
poisonous. The faculties which we might 
use, but which we allow to rust unused, 
spoil our lives and destroy our happiness. 

Although religion is the most important 
of these interests, we shall be wise to give a 
great deal of attention to secular education, 
and to take care that the effect of this 
education is not to repel the student from 
the subjects which he has been taught, 
but to awaken an interest and a keenness 
for the things of the mind which will last 
all through his life. 

Science and humanism are the great 
branches of study; either or both of them 
will make leisure happy and _ profitable. 
And since applied science is the center of 
interest to most of the younger generation, 
this taste should be fostered and encour- 
aged. 

My hope is that in the future, when 


Sentiments 


hours of work are shorter almost every one 
will have a hobby, on which he can employ 
himself out of working hours. There are so 
many possibilities—arts and crafts, some 
branch of literature, botany, zoology—one 
might extend the list indefinitely. But 
whatever the choice, we must insist that a 
man’s rank in the scale of being depends 
on what he loves and is interested in. 
* * 
THE IMPOTENCE OF ALABAMA 
An Editorial 
in the Raleigh News and Observer 


As the sun rose on Sunday morning in 
Alabama it fell bright upon the riddled 
bodies of two dead Negroes, but the light 
that came with the morning sun disclosed 
not so much black earrion as the utter 
impotence of Alabama as a civilized state 
able to give justice to its citizens. 

Men had said before that there was no 
justice in Alabama. Northern attorneys, 
who made the fight for the Negroes in the 
famous Scottsboro cases, said so in terms 
more violent than wise. Alabama denied 
the charge with passion, and there was the 
example of an Alabama jurist who set the 
Scottsboro verdict aside, as based upon 
unworthy and insufficient evidence, to 
show that there are men in the state who 
love and honor justice. 

Alabama said that Northern attorneys 
were not necessary in Alabama to secure 
justice for the least of its citizens. An 
Alabama mob stained that first promise 
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South to defend the Negroes who were 
lynched on Sunday morning there. 

Alabama was going to provide justice in 
an Alabama court with only Alabama at- 
torneys on either side of the bar. The 
state itself made the Maddox case a dem- 
onstration of its ability to provide absolute 
justice to Negro defendants. Yet in this 
very case a mob composed of only two 
autos of Alabama lynchers took the 
Negroes from deputies who were trans-_ 
ferring them to another jail and lynched 
them. 

So far as the reports go, the deputies 
fired not a shot at the white mob which 
took the Negroes from them. There isnot _ 
the least evidence that their resistance was i 
worthy of any men defending the dignity 
of the justice of a state. The deputies let 
the mob take the prisoners of the state of 
Alabama, and the sheriff, perhaps in an — 
attempt to justify the compliance or cow- 4 
ardice of himself and his officers, lays the — 
blame upon the Northern attorneys who — 
undertook the defense of the Negroes in- 
the courthouse. 4 

Alabama shouted its anger at the at- 
tacks upon its courts. It announced with — 
the fury of an injured pride that Alabama _ 
could give justice to its own. Alabama ~ 
was a proud state, a just state. ‘ 


-~ 


It needed 
no aliens to help secure justice. Alabama 
would uphold Alabama justice. 

And so when the sun came up in Ala-— 
bama on Sunday morning Alabama was — 
not only shamed by a lynching as other 
Southern states have been shamed, it was 
uncovered in its impotence, the empty loud 
impotence of a state which could clamor — 
its justice but not defend it. 

* * q 
HUMANISM, HUMANISTS AND US 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Leader 


. . . . Now the Unitarians have been in — 
a dilemma. The vast majority have been 
against humanism, but to take action that — 
would force the humanists out has been 
utterly impossible, simply and solely 
cause to their humanism these humanists — 
have added zeal, loyalty, humor, sense, 
courage, unselfishness, patience, love. ‘ 

The Unitarian fellowship has made al 
mistake, in our opinion, in dealing gingerly H 
with humanists. Unitarians have tried to 
be so fair to humanists that they have at. 
times been unfair to themselves. But 
they want to tie up with us. They pass 
the resolution to tie up with us, well know 
ing that we were going to make a ringin 
theistic statement at Worcester and do i 
with practical unanimity. i 

Does not this show something about the 
Unitarian churches? 

An even deeper consideration is this 
We do not know everything. Perhaps 
humanists can teach us something—if n 
in the field of metaphysics at least in 
field of human relationships, for witho 
proficiency here proficiency there is 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 


a 
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The Modern Dilemma 


T. S. Eliot 


on the last Lambeth Conference, I wrote the 
words: “The world is trying the experiment 
of attempting to form a civilized but non- 


ff Sia years ago, at the end of a pamphlet 


Christian mentality. The experiment will fail; but 


we must be very patient in awaiting its collapse; 
meanwhile redeeming the time so that the Faith may 
be preserved alive through the dark ages before us; 
to renew and rebuild civilization, and save the world 
from suicide.” 

It has struck me since that these words, and the 
paragraph from which they are taken, must have im- 
pressed a good many readers as merely a rather rhe- 
torical flourish in concluding a rather polemical 
During the last fifteen years or so we have 


- become so accustomed to gloomy predictions of the 
_ future of civilization that we take them as a matter of 


_ the beginning of the Dark Ages. 


course, or as a pleasant opiate. But my prediction 
differed from other predictions by being really a 
statement of what is already a fact. What I expect to 
happen in the future is merely the sort of thing that 
will make more evident that what I predict has al- 
ready happened. It is quite possible that we are at 
In the last three 
or four hundred years we have passed through suc- 
cessive stages of schism, heresy, and toleration. 
Possibly the age of toleration is coming to an end, and 
we may be again approaching a period in which Chris- 


_ tians in Western Europe and America will be perse- 


cuted. I hardly expect so much as that: life will 


simply be made more and more inconvenient for them. 


Christians will not be persecuted until they are feared; 


~ and they will not be feared until they are powerful. 


They may, for the efficient regiment of the state, be 


segregated into ghettos; but they will probably be 


tolerated on the assumption that they are a dying 
race for some time to come. 

Meanwhile, the intermediate stages between 
Christianity will, I believe, tend to disappear, and it is 
well that they should disappear. The future will be 
black and white. That is, however, a slow process; 
the humanitarians, the sentimentalists, the conserva- 
tives, and the fundamentalists are tenacious of life. 
But amongst the more intelligent, and in the main 


 eenters of activity, I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that men and women tend to be either more or- 


thodox or else do not pretend to be Christians at all. 


‘It is still premature to conjecture on what lines the 


orphous body of non-Christians will organize it- 
self; and it is difficult to conceive what their minds 


will be like. Many of the most charming and con- 
genial persons I know are atheists (they may call 
themselves agnostics). But they are either the chil- 
dren, or grandchildren, or at most the great-grand- 
children, of professing Christians; their religious 
inheritance is involved with their social inheritance, 
their “class” values, their social and financial position, 
their notions of correct behavior, however debased. 
Their agnosticism represents a transitional stage, as 
broadmindedness and tolerance on any large scale are 
transitional. Their great-grandchildren will probably 


_ find themselves with some positive belief; and this 


belief will either be for Christianity or against it. 

I am sure that it is only in its complete form that 
Christianity will survive at all—though some of us 
may disagree at present as to what this completeness 
comprehends. The lingering political importance of 
Protestantism, in Britain, northern Europe, and 
America, is an importance of democratic numbers 
rather than of intellectual activity and leadership; 
and democratic numbers themselves seem to become 
less powerful than they were. I do not, of course, 
present this forecast as offering an argument in favor 
of Catholicism; arguments are concerned with its 
truth, not with the probable consequences of failing 
to support it, however disastrous those consequerices 
may be. Nor am I manipulating the political bogey 
of Communism. Most people’s prejudices against 
Communism are no better founded than other people’s 
prejudices in its favor. Communism is, at any rate, 
something with which the Catholic can have a kind 
of sympathy. It does aim at something. To the 
liberal, Communism finds a mythical value in some- 
thing called society or humanity, and Catholicism 
finds a mythical value in something called the in- 
dividual soul. It is true that Communism does not 
make much of the Christian virtue of chastity, but I 
cannot see why anyone who is not a Christian should 
attach much importance to chastity; and Communism 
does not make much of the virtue of humility—but 
that is either a Christian virtue or it is not a virtue at 
all; on the other hand it exalts, in common with the 
monastic orders, the virtues of poverty and obedience. 
The actual order has merely made poverty a badge 
of shame, and for obedience it has substituted eco- 
nomic pressure. And the Catholic should be too dis- 
satisfied with the world as it is to be afraid of change 
in itself; nor does he expect a great deal of the world at 
any time, though his demands be severe. He is not 
jnterested in degrees. 
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I cannot draw the distinction between the Catholic 
and the conservative—who is usually confused as to 
what he wants to conserve—more easily than in the 
matter of morality, or sin. The conservative is con- 
cerned, not so much with moral laws as with habits 
and conventions; so that the morality of his own gen- 
eration, or perhaps of that immediately preceding, is 
his criterion. To many excellent people sexual sin 
is the most repellent; they can hardly conceive that 
the sin of pride may be more deadly. They not only 
conceive “morality” too narrowly, but they care more 
for morality than for religion; and they fear their 
natural appetites, but not their natural tendency 
towards heresy and intellectual error. They may 
support Christianity—in a degraded form usually— 
because of a prudential or purely irrational terror of 
immorality; but that in which they believe is often a 
morality of custom and prejudice rather than that 
which Christianity teaches. If I did not believe in 
something so fundamental as the Incarnation, I 
should find it difficult to defend the morality which I 
try to practice. 

Accordingly, what gives me concern, in the mod- 
ern world, is not so much the growth of sexual laxity, 
or even of financial corruption, as the disappearance of 
the sense of sin. People often talk as if the sense of 
sin were something invented by a peculiarly gloomy 
race of fanatics which sprang up suddenly in England 
and immediately fled to Massachusetts. But the 
sense of sin is absolutely essential to Christianity, 
and to Judaism from which it came; and as for Puri- 
tanism, there is more genuine Puritanism inside the 
Catholic Church than outside of it. I am not so much 
alarmed today at there being so many sinners as | am 
by there being so many people who feel virtuous. 
I can hardly think that there was ever a time before 
when so many people felt virtuous. And when people 
feel virtuous, civilization totters. It is not the movie 
stars that are the menace: if, as I dare say is not the 
case, their standards of morality are unedifying, they 
are only filling a popular demand. The danger comes 
from the virtuous and well-intentioned; from the 
pioneers of Ethical Culture, the World-Leaguers for 
Sexual Reform, the Utopians, the enthusiastic, the 
unsophisticated, the self-appointed saints, and the 
people who will not study Latin and Greek. 

The real abyss is between those who believe in the 
supernatural and those who do not; and amongst the 
latter I class all those who are liberal enough to allow 
a little place for the supernatural. To believe in the 
supernatural is not simply to believe that after living 
a successful, material, and fairly virtuous life here one 
will continue to exist in the best-possible substitute for 
this world, or that after living a starved and stunted 
life here one will be compensated with all the good 
things one has gone without: it is to believe that the 
supernatural is the greatest reality here and now. We 
have to make it our source of values and the pattern 
of our life. It is well put in Harton’s “Elements of the 
Spiritual Life’: 

It is clear that the Christian life is essentially super- 
natural. It is the ignoring or denying of this element 
which is the cause of most of the ineffectiveness of pres- 
ent-day religion. Supernatural religion is not popular, 
but that does not make it untrue. Protestantism dislikes 
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it, the Reformation was largely a movement for its de- 
thronement; Modernism dislikes it—the pathetic desire 
to find a purely human Christ and the condemnation of 
sacramental action as ‘“‘magic”’ attest as much; Science 
dislikes it because it appears to the scientist to intro- 
duce an incalculable and undemonstrable element into 
Nature; the Man in the Street dislikes it because it is 
beyond his comprehension, and it is a common weakness 
to fear and therefore to hate the unknown; it remains 
for the Catholic uneompromisingly to nail his colors to 
the mast and live supernaturally, confident that on 
that level alone will he find fully Him for whom his 
soul thirsts. 

As the sense of sin depends upon the supernatural, 
so from the sense of sin issues the ascetic life. The 
ascetic ideal is essential to Christianity. The modern 
world suffers from two great disasters: the decay of the 
study of Latin and Greek and the dissolution ‘of the 
monasteries. These defects can be supplied. The 
benefit of monasticism is not only for those individuals 
who have the vocation for that life; it is also in the ideal 
of life that it sets before those whose lives are in the 
world. For Christian asceticism is a matter of degree; 
and every life, in so far as it is Christian, is ascetic: 
in self-abnegation, self-discipline, and the love of God. 
Exceptional austerities are for exceptional men; for 
ordinary men, the practice of prayer and meditation 
and the daily battle against the distractions which the 
world offers to the mind and the spirit. The ascetic 
ideal—and asceticism is of course far more than a mere 
doing without—seems to me implied in the Summary of 
the Law. 

We like to interpret the love of our neighbors 
as ourselves as a vague benevolence, or as practical 
charity alone. We like to think that as we want to be 
happy, and have some “‘right”’ to be happy, so we must 
remember that our neighbors have rights too and that 
we should try to make them happy: the love of our 
neighbors becomes fair play, and doing the decent 
thing. But the real love of our neighbor, in and for 
God, means transcending the bounds of love and be- 
nevolence as we know them, and reaching a plane at 
which what is given is not as the world gives. 

In the way in which the modern world uses the 
terms “human” and “inhuman,” there is undoubtedly 
something “inhuman” about this. As a supernatural 
religion, Christianity must aim to lead its followers to 
something above the human—though the last thing a 
Christian wants to be is a “superman,” and the ma- 
jority of human beings hate and fear any summons to be 
more than healthy natural human beings. St. Paul, 
perhaps, was not perfectly “integrated,” or his inter- 
pretation of estote perfect? was not that of Freud. For J 
know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with me; but how to perform 


that which is good I know not. . . .O wretched man that 


I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
We can have no ideal, for human beings, lower than 
that of saintliness: an ideal which the world repudiates, 
or reduces to the saintliness of a Santa Claus. We 
recognize the chasm between the divine and the 
human, we admit our shortcomings and wrongdoings. 
“Tt is not true that we have never been broken: we 
have been broken upon the wheel.’”’ The world insists 
upon being right. 
is right, it is virtuous, it is damned. 


It insists upon being virtuous. It — 


_ sponse to Wieman’s writings. 


Creel 


_ Method,” when it appeared in the fall of 1926. 
P had heard religion defined as adjustment to cosmic en- 
vironment, but here was a bold elaboration of that 
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“§)/HOSE of us who were groping and searching 
for a religious philosophy of life as graduate 
students a few years ago cannot forget the 
Se thrill we experienced on reading Wieman’s 
‘first book, “Religious Experience and Scientific 
We 


f 


conception that seemed convincing and _ alluring. 


_ Here was something more than inference and supposi- 


tion; it was a vigorous venture toward that new 
horizon of faith that had loomed before us on occa- 


" sions as a vague shoreland when, through intensive, 


critical analysis, we had sought to steer our mental 
ships. Much has been said and written since in criti- 
cism of Mr. Wieman’s position, and with the passing 
of years some of us have begun to develop differences 


_ along with our agreements; yet the sense of disciple- 


ship that we attained in those earlier years has kept 


alive in us a profound gratitude for his stimulus. 


Wieman’s rise to theological fame in this country 
was nothing short of phenomenal, if not sensational. 
In 1925 his name was known to but a few who had 


followed the more scholarly theological and philo- 
_sophical journals. By the end of 1926, after ‘Religious 
- Experience and Scientific Method’’ had been read 


and discussed, the name Wieman was on the lips of 


_ everyone who presumed to be interested in a modern 
_ interpretation of religion. 


There were many reasons for this spontaneous re- 
Some have said that he 
provided a timely buoy to a sinking orthodoxy. That, 
however, was not the basis for Wieman’s early fol- 
lowing. He first appealed mostly to the scientifically 
minded who earnestly sought to develop a theory of 


religion in accord with a realistic recognition of the 


world of science. Wieman’s first book was clearly a 
clarion call to bring religious thinking in line with 
scientific method. Not one iota of religious knowledge 
or experience was to be sheltered from the searching 
method of science. Wieman spoke out vigorously 
against the apologetic effort to reserve a special do- 
main for religion through establishing a unique chan- 
nel of religious knowledge. Thus he wrote: 


All knowledge must depend ultimately upon science, 
for science is nothing else than the refined process of 
knowing. We call it scientific only because it has been 
deliberately developed for the purpose of guarding 
against error. All knowledge is scientific except in so 
far as it has not developed a method for discriminating 
accurately between the false and the true. Ordinary 
knowledge is distinguished from the scientific only 
because of its vagueness and its undetected fancies and 
illusions. (1) 


1 Consequently, any effort on the part of theo- 
logians or religious people to evade the exacting de- 
} (1) Religious Experience and Scientific Method. New 
York: lfacmillan, 1926, p. 23. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 


The Religion of Henry Nelson Wieman 
Bernard E. Meland 


mands of scientific method was branded by Wieman 
as being either dishonest or willful recourse to illusion. 

Even knowledge of God, he contended, ‘‘must be 
ultimately subjected to scientific method,’”’ and then 
he went on to insist that before adequate knowledge 
concerning the nature of this object of supreme de- 
votion can be attained, there must develop a science 
of God. This proposal he based upon the supposi- 
tion that there can be no question about the fact 
of religious experience and of God’s existence. The 
only questions that demanded answering were, What 
sort of object is experienced? and What is the sig- 
nificance for human living in such experience? These, 
he believed, could be adequately answered only by 
science, using science in the sense of verified knowl- 
edge. 

This rugged side of Wieman’s approach to the 
understanding of religion had an electric effect upon 
those who had honestly sought to interpret religion 
realistically in the light of the scientific world view. 


- And it was this tough-minded aspect of his view that 


aroused the first wave of response to his writings. 

But the inevitable paradox revealed itself. He 
who had spoken out most vehemently against the 
method and intent of the apologist, became himself 
one of the chief cornerstones of the new apologetics. 
I say znevitable paradox because Wieman’s rich lan- 
guage, which issued out of his profoundly religious 
and poetic feel for life, was bound to evoke response 
from the conservatively evangelical, and they, in 
turn, were to impel him to declare himself upon cer- 
tain established doctrines and beliefs which traditional 
faiths have always held precious. Wieman was too 
sensitive to the deep yearnings of his fellows, however 
varying in creed, to trample these beliefs under foot, 
or ruthlessly to brush them aside as irrelevant. Fur- 
thermore, he was too much aware of the deep sig- 
nificance of those beliefs and doctrines, looked at as 
expressions of the earnest outreach of religious men 
toward that object of supreme worth, to dismiss them 
for lack of modern validation. This rare sensitivity 
to the religious experiences underlying men’s utter- 
ances, whether of the first or twentieth century, con- 
servative or liveral, has made Wieman a sympathetic 
listener to pious folk of all sorts, regardless of theo- 
logical standing; but it has also laid him open to mis- 
understanding and severe criticism. Perhaps his 
most legitimate critics are those who question his use 
of traditional terms for concepts which seem to be 
thoroughly divested of their traditional content. This 
is a perplexing problem, and is by no means peculiar 
to Wieman’s position. It is, perhaps, the central 
issue dividing those who wish to construct a present- 
day faith continuous with the past, and those who 
wish to launch outright upon a faith that is clearly 
and unmistakably modern and naturalistic. 

Wieman’s philosophy of religion issues out of his 
conception of God. In fact, his chief concern, as a 
philosopher of religion, is to establish a God-centered 
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religion in contrast to the man-centered emphasis so 
prevalent in liberalism and in humanism. Wieman’s 
objection to current theories defining religion in, terms 
of the satisfaction of men’s desires, is that they provide 
no objective stimulus or pattern for reconstructing 
human desires. ‘‘When you live for the cause that 
progressively unfolds and reveals itself, your desires 
are under progressive transformation,” he points out, 
“but when you live for satisfaction of them they are 
fixated.” (2) 

Wieman began his exposition of God with this 
minimum definition: ““Whatever else the word God 
may mean, it is a term used to designate that Some- 
thing upon which human life is most dependent for 
its security, welfare, and increasing abundance.” (3) 
From this standpoint, the matter of God’s existence 
was no problem. ‘That there is such a Something,” 
he continued, “cannot be doubted. The mere fact 
that human life happens and continues to happen 
proves that this Something, however unknown, does 
certainly exist.” (4) 

Wieman’s effort to discover the nature of God, so 
defined, has led to a succession of definitions. In his 
second volume, “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth,” 
he spoke of God as that benevolent behavior ‘which pre- 
serves and increases to the maximum the total good 
of all human living where right adjustment is made.”’ (5) 
In his ‘Methods for Private Religious Living’’ and 
“Issues of Life,” he defines God as “‘the integrating 
process in the universe which makes for value,” and 
again, as “‘the order of existence and possibility in 
dependence upon which and in conformity to which 
and in promoting which this ideal is to be achieved.” 
More recently he has identified God with that unify- 
ing process in the universe which makes for the grow- 
ing good—that tendency toward oneness among us— 
the organic connectedness. (6) 

These many definitions need not be confusing; 
nor are they contradictory. They merely attest the 
difficulty (which Mr. Wieman acknowledges) of de- 
scribing something so ineffably precious and far- 
reaching. It will be seen, however, that back of these 
several definitions there is one basic theistic concep- 
tion: God and men make up one organic configuration. 
There are many aspects of that configuration, but that 
upon which all these component aspects depend for 
survival and fulfillment, is that organic connectedness, 
that adhesive and correlating order, which maintains 
the existent structure and provides for its growing 
good. 

The importance of this unifying characteristic in 
all organic life, which Wieman has called organic 
connectedness, cannot bedenied. It is the metaphysi- 
cal equivalent of all that is important in what is com- 
monly understood by such terms as cooperating, 
sharing, unifying, and all that tends toward richer 
integration and mutuality in human association. And 
it is much more, for it extends to levels beyond the 
human order to include all organic existence. It is 


(2) Unpublished lectures. 

(83) Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 9. 
(4) Ibid. : 

(5) Wrestle of Religion with Truth? p. 62. 

(6) Is There a God? 
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the aspect of associated living which must be stressed 
and increased if life is to fulfill itself in mutually sus- 
taining ways. 

The criticism that may be brought against Mr. 
Wieman’s procedure is his singling out that character 
of coordination in organic life as a sort of individuated, 
if not “self-conscious,” activity and designating it 
God. That activity does not exist or operate apart 
from the configuration of which human life is an in- 
tegral part; it exists in the organic functioning of or- 
ganic life—vegetation, animals, men, institutions, so- 
cieties, etc. When Mr. Wieman:singles it out as the 
God-activity, he creates an abstraction and makes 
that activity appear as a phenomenon outside of these 
selves and organisms. Mr. Wieman recognizes this 
danger, but justifies his procedure on the grounds that 
not to single it out runs us into the risk of overlooking 
that most precious activity in organic life altogether. 

Recently Wieman has been presenting his philos- 
ophy of religion in practical and social terms. This is 
a marked development from his earlier emphasis. I 
recall, back in 1927 and 1928, how earnestly he pro- 
tested against the over-stressed social emphasis in 
religion. Whitehead’s book, ‘‘Religion in the Making,” 
had just appeared, and his striking pronouncement 
that “religion is solitary” had a strong and fascinating 
appeal for Wieman. Thus, in those days, Wieman 
vigorously preached the gospel that religion is what 
man does with his solitariness. All through his earlier 
writings this emphasis upon the solitary character of 
religion is evident, defining his views on worship, 
religious experience and religious living. Today, 
he has not abandoned that standpoint, but he has 
moved out from it and developed a social counterpart. 
Now, I believe he would say, religion is first of all 
what man does with his solitariness, but if rightly re- 
sponded to, the religious adjustment that is attained 
in the mood of solitude will impel one to carry the 
effects of reconstructed habits and transformed pur- 
poses into all social and cultural relations. Thus, in 
speaking of the relation between religion and eco- 
nomics, he says: ‘The function of religion has been to 
endure the hardships of life. Now, if it is the right 
kind of religion, that function is constructive rather 
than passive; it is to help to reconstruct conditions 
and forces that have brought on these hardships.” (7) 

This shift in Wieman’s emphasis is interesting 
because it reveals steady growth in his religious out- 
look. The impetus for that change in emphasis has 
come, I believe, not so much from the pressure of cur- 
rent events ,(although they doubtless have had their 
effect), as from the social vision to which his func- 
tional view of God has led him, namely, the possi- 
bility of progressively creating an organic world order 
—that is, a world in which each man’s activities are 
(to a degree) functionally significant to other men’s 
and in which each man’s work is contributory to other 
men’s work and life. This organic order in human 
society, Wieman believes, is not simply a possibility; 
it is already operative to an extent. The task of re- 
ligious men, according to Wieman, is to promote this 
progressive creation of an organic world and thus en- 
large that order of life. 


(7) Unpublished lectures. 
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1 This is the natural outcome of Wieman’s theism, 
for if God \is identified with that progressive inte- 
gration which promotes the growing good, then re- 
ligion becomes living under the sway of that all- 
| ail movement in life which is God. In Wie- 

an’s words, it is living for God, living for the glory 
of the good. 

This conception of religion leads Wieman to in- 
_ sist upon integrating religion with all related activities 
_ within the cultural and social process. There becomes 
a religious function of economics and an eonomic 
function of religion; a religious function of politics and 
a political function of religion. Religion has to do 
with philosophy, art, sex-love, education, morality, 
science, and recreation, and all other phases of human 
activity affecting human purpose and character; for 
religion is the motivating drive that brings all of these 
many phases and functions of human society under 
the propulsion of that coordinating activity which is 

God, increasing the mutuality and shared existence in 

human life, and progressively contributing to the 

growing good. 

} For fear that I may not have focused attention 


upon the central items of Mr. Wieman’s religion, I 
add his own Ten Commandments in conclusion: 

1. Commit yourself completely to the organic 
unity of men as to very God, and practice some ritual of 
self-dedication to it. 

2. Preserve your sensitivity at any cost. 

3. Treat persons and personal relations as most 
important factors in that process of growing good 
which is God. 

4. Find work to do that will bring you into most 
significant association with other people, and give your 
utmost to it. 

5. Practice sharing of problems and experiences, 
but also ponder alone and wait for insight. 

6. Treat suffering as a symptom, not as a basic 
evil. 

7. Wait patiently on the growth of good; guard it, 
work for it, but do not force it or meddle with it. 

8. Reconstruct your attitudes in adaptation to the 
way of God by the practice of auto-suggestion. 

9. Use beliefs to record findings and guide doings, 
but do not do so to produce states of feeling. 

10. Confess ignorance where beliefs cannot be 
tested by observation, reason, and experiment, and 
make this ignorance the growing edge of truth. 


Our Times Before the Tribunal of History’ 


Roscoe Pound 


IISTORY,” said Hegel, the philosopher of his- 
tory, writing in the century of history— 
“History is the tribunal of the world.””’ How 
A | will that tribunal regard what seem to us the 
stirring times in which we live? As the tribunal was 
_made up in the last century it would have judged us 
harshly. It had a marked preference for certain 
‘periods of the historical past as vital and significant. 
It held others as at most negligible. Hegel tells us 
that whatever does not accord with the historically 
revealed divine plan is worthless. It is part of the 
_ past, but it is not part of history. The divine plan is 
not revealed by the whole record of the past, but by 
selected parts of it. But what determines the selec- 
tion? What identifies the parts declaratory of the 
divine plan and points out others as worthless? When 
_we note that the periods of the past which are taken 
_ to reveal the divine plan are or may be made to appear 
_ analogous to the ideal which the last century had made 
for itself, when we note that the last century could see 
Ba picture of itself in some periods and not in others, 
'may we not refuse to be judged by the plan so dis- 
, covered for us and hunt in the past independently for 
4 analogies more suited to our picture of ourselves? — 
What have been thought of as the great periods, 
‘the eras of primary significance, from which the 
thinker could plot some part of the course of evolution 
of civilization? For American purposes they used to 
be the era of the city states in Greece, with the rise of 
Macedon and establishment of Alexander’s empire as 
a tragic ending; the Roman republic with the estab- 
lishment of the empire as a foreshadowing of the de- 
cline and fall that must go with the extinction of polit- 


: This address was delivered at Boston University Commence- 
ment, 1933, and is published in The Register due to the courtesy 
of Bostonia and with the consent of Dean Pound. 


ical liberty; the era of rising nationalism in Europe 
after the Reformation; the Commonwealth, the Revo- 
lution of 1688 and the time of Whig supremacy in 
England, and the era of founding of new, self-sufficient 
commonwealths in America. I would not disparage 
these eras. I was brought up to reverence them. 
But one thing remains to be said of them which meant 
nothing to the last century, yet may mean much to us. 
They were eras of great small things, of activities of 
great potential significance carried on in relatively 
small self-sufficient localities, of world-wide relations 
and achievements not of organized men or organized 
mankind, but of individual men in and through small 
states. 

In contrast with these great periods of history, 
wherefrom we might learn something of the course of 
universal history, there were the negligible periods, 
making up much more than half of the story in point 
of time and involving the lives and activities of many 
more human beings. These were the Hellenistic world, 
the Roman empire, the Byzantine empire and the 
Middle Ages. 

Recall how these periods were thought of in the 
last century. Grote speaks of the Hellenistic era as 
“that gulf of Grecian nullity.” Finlay sees in it “a 
sad spectacle of the debasing influence of wealth and 
power.” The Roman empire from Augustus to the 
barbarian supremacy in the West was the stock exam- 
ple of degenerative evolution. Of the Byzantine 
empire, Lecky says: “The universal verdict of history 
is that it constitutes, without a single exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable form that civili- 
zation has yet assumed. ... There has been no 
other enduring civilization so absolutely destitute of 
all the forms and elements of greatness, and none to 
which the epithet mean may be so emphatically ap- 
plied.’”’ As to the Middle Ages, Hallam says: “We 
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begin in darkness and calamity, and though the 
shadows grow fainter as we advance, yet we are to 
break off our pursuit as the morning breathes upon 
us.” He saw only darkness until the morning of the 
Reformation. 

Men began to feel uneasy about this judgment of 
the Middle Ages some time ago. But beyond search 
for the simplest forms of modern legal and political 
institutions it was long held unprofitable to spend 
much time or labor on that benighted era. As tothe 
Hellenistic world, the Roman empire after the first 
Caesars, and the Byzantine empire, it has remained 
for the present generation to find worth in them. 
They did not accord with the picture of nineteenth- 
century society to the image of which its historians 
wrought. 

What had the supposedly significant eras in com- 
mon? What was seen in the Greek city-states, in 
republican Rome, and in Western civilization from the 
Reformation to the nineteenth century which gave 
them historical value? What of the supposedly negli- 
gible eras in common? What was seen in the Hellen- 
istic era, in the Roman empire, in the Byzantine em- 
pire, which deprived them of historical value? Chiefly 
the former could be interpreted as individualist. 
They had the appearance of eras of freedom while 
the latter appeared eras of political subjection. Also 
western Europe after the Reformation was nationalist. 
It had faith in the local as contrasted with the uni- 
versal. The ideas of world unity in the Hellenistic 
era, of a world empire in imperial Rome and Con- 
stantinople, and of universal spiritual and temporal 
authorities in the Middle Ages were alien to the par- 
ticularist spirit of the last century. Finally and not 
the least, eras of small things in point of size, of sim- 
plicity, of local economic autonomy, of frequent change 
and of competition, were preferred to those of bigness, 
of complexity, of economic unification, of relative 
stability, and of cooperation. 

Certain analogies of the present to the Hellenistic 
era are obvious. There had been a diffusion of Greek 
civilization as now there has been a diffusion of west- 
ern European civilization. New centers of wealth and 
population had sprung up and taken the leadership 
from the Greek city-states. One might well compare 
the relation of New York and Chicago to Europe with 
that of Alexandria and Antioch to Greece. In respect 
of culture and art and museums as well as in respect 
of wealth and population, the parallel is suggestive. 
It is suggestive in respect of the migration of books 
and works of art. It is suggestive in respect of the 
dispersion of races and peoples. It is suggestive in 
respect of the relative economic position of the old 
world and the new. Europe of today rent by national 
antagonisms, unstable politically, and for the most 
part in straits financially, has been compared aptly to 
Greece, wasting by internal strife after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, decaying both in its political and in its 
economic order. 

There are no less striking analogies between the 
present and the era of imperial Rome. Then, as now, 
there had been world-wide economic unification 
through improved transportation. Then, as now, 
an urban industrial society had replaced a rural 
agricultural society. Then, as now, cities had grown 


and were growing at the expense of country. Then, 
as now, great urban centers were replacing a multi- 
tude of local municipalities in agricultural commu- — 
nities. Moreover, the strengthening of executive 
authority throughout the world and the rise of dele- 
gated legislation suggest at once the devolutions of 
political power which in time turned the first citizen 
of a republic into an absolute monarch. When the 
Supreme Court of the United States is willing to hold — 
that Congress may leave the final interpretation of a 
statute to an administrative officer and that his in- — 
terpretation is binding on the courts, we are coming 
to something very like a Roman lex regia. Indeed, — 
the reasons given by Chief Justice White for upholding 
the exercise by the Interstate Commerce Commission — 
of what had always been considered legislative powers 
are substantially those given in Justinian’s Institutes 
for the devolution of legislative powers upon the 
Roman emperor. Explaining Chief Justice White’s 
opinion, Chief Justice Taft says: ‘The utter inability 
of Congress to give the time and attention indis- 
pensable to these powers in detail forced the modifica- 
tion of the rule.” Justinian tells us that lawmaking 
power passed from the Roman people because the 
electorate had become ‘‘so increased that it was dif- 
ficult to assemble it together for the purpose of enact- 
ing statutes.” Economic unification, mixture of 


eee ee 


_ races, complexity of social and economic organiza- 


tion, diffusion of luxury and wealth, accumulation pf 
huge populations of workers in great centers, and a 
general condition of bigness and complexity, ally us 
to the Roman empire rather than to the Roman re- 
public. : 

Interest in the Byzantine empire has grown stead- 
ily in the present century. Men have been saying 
that an empire which stood strong for nine centuries 
and fought an obstinate rear-guard fight for two more, 
which put the Roman law in its final form, which built — 
St. Sophia and gave the world a type of church archi- 
tecture which has stood for all subsequent time, which 
preserved Roman administration and Greek culture 
and gave impetus to the revival of learning in the 
West, whose coinage was the greater:part of the port- 
able wealth of Europe in the Middle Ages—that such 
an empire could not have been so utterly decadent, 
so utterly mean, after all. 

From the discovery of the new world and the ~ 
Reformation, from which we date the modern world, ; 
the emphasis has been on change. Social control by 
organization gave way to economic control through 
competition. Where the problem had been to keep — 
men in their appointed grooves, it became one of set-— 
ting them free to make and remake new grooves for 
themselves. The Reformation, the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, the rise of Whigs and English Revolution of 
1688, the American Revolution, the French Revolusi 
tion—five great revolutions in three hundred years, — 
or one in every other generation, made political in-— 
stability seem the rule, and the political interpretation — 
of history identified this instability with progress. 
Stability of institutions was held to be stagnation. } 
But now that pioneering has been done, now that those — 
who are in distress and those who are in debt and 
those who are discontented cannot find a convenient 
Adullam at hand in an adjacent wilderness, now that 
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we have to find how to live together in crowded com- 
_ munities, ‘from which we cannot withdraw to set up 
new ones of our own, stability is something sought for. 
The example of an empire which stood for eleven cen- 
turies, in which three-fourths of the emperors ascended 
_ the throne in the orderly process of government, and 
the greater part of the usurpers followed each other 
over short periods in temporary interludes in the 
peaceful workings of a stable system—such an example 
calls upon us to look into it. When we look into it 
we see that the problem of an ordered society was at 
least met by a balance of free individual self-assertion 
and the general security which endured for cen- 
turies. 

Chiefly, however, the Middle Ages gives us sig- 
nificant analogies. In its broad lines, the feudal or- 
ganization of society was drawn to an idea of relations 
and duties, not of isolated individuals and rights. The 
original fundamental idea was cooperation in defence. 
In the turmoil following the downfall of the Roman 
empire in the West, the single individual had not 
proved equal to defending himself. He was not 
thought of as self-sufficient. He surrendered his land 
to some lord who gave him an estate in it, so that the 
lord owed him protection and he owed the lord ser- 
vice. The typical man did not compete. He had his 
place in a cooperative organization. 
his place by duty of service, not by pressure of com. 
petition. The watch-word was cooperation. The 
significant thing was relation, with duties of doing the 
things which the community required resting on those 
who had interests to which those duties were attached. 
It was not what men undertook from self-interest or 
caprice that maintained the social and economic order. 
Men were held to what their position in the relation- 
- ally organized society made it their duty to do. 

Our nineteenth-century picture of society was 
| very different. It was a picture in which relation was 
| ignored and each man was made to stand out by him- 
self as an economically, politically, and hence legally 
self-sufficient unit. He was to find his place by free 
competition. The highest good was the maximum of 
free self-assertion on the part of these units. 

One need not say that the days of individual 
economic self-sufficiency are wholly in the past. The 
individual can no longer do single-handed the aggre- 
gate of things demanded for his own life by the minute 
division of labor in a complex economic organization. 
The situation is analogous to that presented by the 
social order when the individual land owner, unequal 
_ to protecting himself, entered into a relation of pro- 
- tection and service with a lord. In our present eco- 
nomic order, business and industry are the significant 
activities. They stand toward the social order of 
today where land-holding stood toward the social 
_ order of the Middle Ages. Today every one in busi- 
~ ness, great or small, is in a shareholder relation in 
_ which things are due him as shareholder, not because 
of any special undertaking. He is not freely compet- 
_ ing. The great bulk of any urban community are upon 
- salaries and owe service to corporations, which of late 
have sometimes shown consciousness of owing a re- 
-ciprocal protection. It has come to be the general 
- course that men do not own businesses or enterprises 
or industries. They hold shares in them. As the 
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medieval man was great in the greatness of his lord, 
the typical man of today finds his greatness in the 
greatness of the corporation which he serves. If he is 
great he is published to the world, not as having done 
this or that, but as director in this company or that. 
If he is small, yet he shines in the reflected glory of 
the corporation from which he draws a salary. 

A generation ago such comparisons of the present 
with these eras, would have seemed prophecies of de- 
spair, admissions of conscious decadence, resigned 
acceptings of decline. But as we change to another 
economic and social and perhaps even political order, 
and thus are able better to understand these 2ras of 
another type, we may see that much depends on the 
measure by which they are judged. They do not fare 
well by the measure of a rural agricultural society of 
small towns in a time of self-sufficient small states in 
an era of competitive individual acquisitive self-asser- 
tion. On the other hand, the institutions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the bills of rights 
and dogma of separation of powers and aversion to 
administration and reliance upon rules rather than on 
men, and the modes of political thought of Victorian 
liberalism, do not fare well by the measure of the urban 
industrial order of today, by the measure of life in 
metropolitan cities in a time of organization, relation, 
and cooperation. Where the nineteenth-century 
small-town individualist held that each man was the 
tribunal to try history, we may perhaps be saying in 
the twentieth century that each time must value other 
times by its own measure and for its own ends. 

To say that history is the tribunal of the world 
assumes history as something given. There is no one 
tribunal of history. There are as many as there are 
times and economic and social orders with their di- 
verse problems. The last of these tribunals for the 
time being may very well, indeed it usually does, re- 
verse the judgments of the tribunals which had gone 
before it. If man may not live by bread alone, 
neither may he live without bread. Material civi- 
lizations are not to be despised and will not be in an 
age of material progress. There are two sides to 
civilization, mastery of external nature and mastery 
of human nature. Relativism does a service in bring- 
ing home to us that one of these sides is not absolutely 
higher or absolutely more praiseworthy than the other. 
It is a matter of selection and interpretation and em- 
phasis to construct and apply any measure of values. 
All types of human activity are involved in main- 
taining, furthering and transmitting civilization. 
The sum of all of them goes to make up civilization. 
We are not bound forever to value human experience, 
we are not bound now to value our own time, in terms 
of the last half of the last century. 


* * * 


THE WAVES AT MARBLEHEAD 
Hugh Robert Orr 
’ The waves come in at Marblehead 

Like rolling leagues of thunder, 

And bearing high their silver plumes, 
They sweep the great stones under. 

But when the waves slide back again 
Like bits of broken jade, 

T hear a hundred tinkling bells 
Far down some shepherd’s glade. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF T.. S. ELIOT 


HAT there is an essential congeniality between 
poetry and religion will surprise no person 
sensible to the beauties of George Herbert or of. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins. These two poets, taken as 
random examples, seem to prove that it is not im- 
possible for poets to be gifted with the complementary 
capacities for religious devotion and for poetry. Yet 
it is obvious to any one who has an interest either in 
poetry or in religion that in our time this happy affinity 
is not usual, rather the contrary. 

This estrangement is one of the reasons, among the 
several, why the figure of T. S. Eliot is of such com- 
manding interest in the contemporary literary and 
religious worlds. For in an age when poetry and re- 
ligion no longer enjoy the benefits arising out of mutual 
allegiance, Mr. Eliot has chosen to join the church, and 
as a poet he has striven to re-establish the lost rap- 
prochement. Particularly he has sought to achieve 
that end in “Ash Wednesday,” published in 1930, the 
first notable attempt since Hopkins’ to write in a pure 
religious strain. In the present writer’s opinion it is 
the best devotional poetry written in this century. 
Considerably below the highly personal pieces of 
Herbert and written without that harmonious back- 
ground of medieval Catholicism responsible in so large 
a measure for the structure of Dante, Mr. Eliot’s re- 
ligious poetry, perhaps by virtue of its defects, has a 
relevance that neither Herbert nor Dante can have in 
our time. It shares with us an unsettled conflict, one 
that neither Herbert nor Dante was aware of, and, 
dependent as it is upon Mr. Eliot’s intellectual realiza- 
tion of the need for faith, it assumes a contemporary 
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importance and is an‘influence that it is likely the older 
poets will never again exercise. 

To the person interested solely in poetics this 
rather special question of poetry and religious faith 
may be a matter of indifference. To such a one, Mr. 
Eliot’s earlier poetry will seem of greater importance 
than his more recent “Ash Wednesday.” The refer- 
ence is, of course, to the collection titled “‘Prufrock and 
Other Observations” and “The Waste Land.” From 
a single aspect, considered only for their comparative 
poetic achievements, this is perhaps true discrimina- 
tion; yet the truth, it is felt, may in some cases be held 
for reasons not exactly true. 

Mr. Eliot has belonged from the beginning of his 
career to that school of verse writers vaguely called 
“free.”’ Free verse has in its several aspects antago- 
nized two classes of critics. One kind, the free verse of 
the inferior magazines and of the newspapers, annoyed 
people of taste who tired themselves because they had 
not paused to consider, or perhaps because they had 
not the knowledge to be aware, that mediocrity pre- 
sents itself in all ages in varying degrees and that the 
exterior form is no more than a matter of fashion. The 
other kind of free verse, the obscure and irrational, 
provoked the professional reviewers and consequently 
alienated a goodly portion of the general public. It 
was unfortunate that in their propensity to be all- 
inclusive they condemned along with the shallow, 
spongy writers the few poets who came, through logic 
and out of creative necessity, to see the need for a new 
form. Mr. Eliot suffered this odium at the hands of 
the press, when he was noticed, because of his associa- 
tion with a movement that was held by the press to be 
pernicious and slothful. It was not generally under- 
stood that in his avowal of freedom the serious free- 
verse poet had saddled himself with a kind of discipline 
far more confining, though less arbitrary, than an ad- 
herence to the well-known form of, for example, ““Herve 
Riel.” 

In the field of literary criticism and as the editor 
of The Criterion where Mr. Eliot’s influence has been 
somewhat more generally felt, he has striven with a 
consistency of vigor and taste, and he has in large 
measure reimpressed upon his time the necessity for 
order and tradition. He states in the preface to one 
of his early critical works, ‘The Sacred Wood,” that 
“it is part of the business of the critic to preserve tra- 
dition—where a good tradition exists. It is part of the 
business of the critic to see literature and to see it 
steadily.’ Above all, Mr. Eliot has stood for learning 
and for good taste in an era when those qualities, if not 
held in disrepute, are rather ignored. 

It is, then, with geniune satisfaction that the 
editors of The Christian Register print for its readers 
Mr. Eliot’s searching study of the “two masters,” 
Paganism and Christianity. In that study we dis- 
cover that the religious tradition which he wishes to 
preserve is for none but the poor in spirit and the pure 
in heart. The final sentence of Mr. Eliot’s essay on 
Pascal seems applicable to Mr. Eliot himself, a clear 


] 


statement of his worth and of his whole intention as 


man and artist: 


*I can think of no Christian writer, not Newman 
even, more to be commended than Pascal to those who 


[ 
‘ 


doubt, but have the mind to conceive, and the sensi- i 
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bility to feel the disorder, the futility, the meaning- 
lessness, the mystery of life and suffering, and who can 
find peace through a satisfaction of the whole being. 


C. S.F. Flato. 


* a 


PARISH CALLING 


GOOD many years ago a certain labor leader 
in Boston undertook to ridicule a statement 
which Bishop Lawrence had made about “hard- 

“working clergymen.” “Hard work, indeed,” ex- 
claimed the man of labor, “spending their afternoon 
trotting round to drink tea with old ladies!’ That, 
no doubt, is the way a good many people view parish 
_ ealling—an easy-going, lazy and fruitless expenditure 
of time. Even some ministers tend to think of it as 
| an unprofitable and irksome burden which they are 
__ tempted to shirk. 

There are few greater mistakes which the minister 
can make. Parish calling is one of the essential ways 
by which he keeps in touch with his people, especially 
with those who, for reasons good or bad, do not or can- 
not often come to the church. In the commercial 
world it has its parallel in the traveling salesmen who 
periodically visit past or prospective customers, 
though the salesman does not drink “‘tea’”’ with them 
much more often than the average minister does with 
his parishioners. 

The first purpose of the minister’s call is to make 
_ or to renew his acquaintance with his people. If they 
_ have any interest in his church at all they want to 
_know him personally. The first friendly visit es- 
tablishes a relation of acquaintanceship, and lays a 
foundation upon which to build. There will seldom be 
any revelation of problems, doubts or burdens to the 
new acquaintance, but by and by, when the people 
feel that they really know the minister, they will often 
ask his counsel. It is then that he will return home 
from an afternoon’s calling weary and drained of 
vitality. In the first house he visited death has 
brought a crushing sorrow; in the next some old lady, 
left alone in the world, has needed help on the problem 
_ of how to make her shrinking income meet her living 

expenses; in the third there is a difficult child whose 
_ parents want advice; in the fourth there is joy over 

“the loveliest baby in the world.” The minister, in 
the space of two or three hours, has run a gamut of 
- emotions and turned his mind to very diverse prob- 
- lems. 
i It is, no doubt, a common experience for a min- 
\ ister to start out with reluctance upon a round of calls. 
But very often he comes home feeling that few of his 
experiences are so rewarding. A welcome has met 
him at every door which he entered. If he some- 
_ times sees the worst side of people, he much more often 
sees them at their best. He has discovered little 
- domestic dramas in which loving self-sacrifice, devo- 
~ tion to duty and quiet heroism play parts unsuspected 
' by the passing world, and his own spirit is strength- 
ened and uplifted by his glimpse of what is going on 
beneath the prosaic surface of apparently humdrum 
lives. He no longer feels his parish calling to be a tire- 
some duty, but rather laments that the limitations of 
ime and strength prevent him from making the rounds 
his parish more often. For in his busy life, after 
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those who most need him have been visited, there is 
all too little time to keep in friendly touch with the 
rest whose need may come next month or next year. 
But that parish calling is worth while, for his people, 
for himself, for the life of the church, he will not longer 
have any doubt. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 


* ** 


FUSSING OVER DEFINITIONS 


HEN at the recent Petersham convention of 
the Laymen’s League, a jury panel was 
discussing the application of religion to the 

affairs of life in various fields, it was called upon from 
the floor to define religion. Precisely such a demand 
was anticipated and the one predetermination the 
jurors had made was that they would not undertake 
this definition, for themselves or for inquirers. They 
were justified in the opinion that to open this discus- 
sion would be to flood the field with a debate to the 
utter submerging of the issue assigned to them. 
Moreover, they rested on the concept of religion in 
the individual minds of their auditors as being suf- 
ficiently definite to warrant examination of its realiz- 
ation in human conduct. However varying the no- 
tions as to what religion is, there was sufficient like- 


-ness among them, an ample even if unphrased con- 


cept, which would make engaging the presentation 
of its power and effectiveness in any of the human re- 
lations specified. 

The identity of reality and definability is by no 
means established. It might almost be said that the 
greater the reality, in its significance to life, the less its 
definability. The most treasured and meaningful things 
in life elude definition. It is not necessary, however, 
to go beyond the field of physical realities to discover 
indefinables. A physicist on the staff of dictionary 
makers is said to have refused, point blank, to define 
heat. Let the less professional undertake it, and with 
it its negative, cold. The scientists seem unanimously 
to have abandoned the definition of electricity. Cross 
the line into the abstract and the difficulty increases, 
even when the effort is made to capture the active 
operations of principles. A long, hard winter was 
spent by one expert group in the effort to define social 
work. They came out in the springtime none the 
richer, while, to be sure, this elusive activity, social 
work itself, was none the poorer. 

Is it not a poor and sad servitude to words to de- 
mand that all truth must be put within their bounds? 
And is it valid to insist that what cannot be so cap- 
tured is unreal? In the event which leads to this dis- 
cussion, there was no lack of clarity in the presenta- 
tion of how religion touched and made itself manifest 
in certain human activities. And it was not obscured 
by the fact, probably an actual one, that the concept 
of religion varied, first among the discussants and, 
secondly, among the listeners. 

Pursuit of elusive indefinables is and will continue 
to be a fascinating sport. Its devotees should not be 
discouraged, either by their own defeats or the doubts 
of onlookers. Let them fare forth, but let them not 
insist that whatever escapes their verbal lariats is 


unreal. 
Herbert C. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION 
Joseph Haroutunian 


The Doctrine of Redemption. By 
Albert C. Knudson. Boston: The Abingdon 
Press. 512 pp. $8.50. 


The doctrines of God and redemption 
are the two foci of the Christian theology. 
Three years ago Dean Knudson wrote a 
weighty book on the former. He has now 
given us an erudite treatise on the latter. 
Through a happy combination of historical 
and critical study, he has produced a book 
which is both informative and thoughtful. 
As a genuine theologian, he has kept away 
from a merely psychological or sociologi- 
cal interpretation of redemption. He has 
dealt with it not only as experience but also 
as truth and reality; he has sought to pre- 
sent a theory of redemption which will be 
ethically and metaphysically plausible. 

Those familiar with Dean Knudson’s 
previous writings will not be surprised to 
know that he has treated the subject of 
redemption from the point of view of per- 
sonalism. The essence of this philosophy 
is the metaphysical primacy, the intrinsic 
and supreme value, the freedom and moral 
agency, of personality. ‘“‘The most fun- 
damental and distinctive element in the 
Christian view of man is its emphasis upon 
the supreme value of the soul, the sacred- 
ness of personality.” In the first part of 
the book, the author applies this touch- 
stone to the subjects of the physical world, 
man, freedom, suffering, and sin. The 
physical world appears as the environment 
for the cultivation of human values. Man 
is a being who possesses a unique and in- 
trinsic and ultimate worth. ‘As over 
against the material world man stands 
out supreme.” The true dignity of the 
human personality rests in its freedom. 
True freedom is “metaphysical freedom,” 
“the freedom of contrary choice,’ of “‘the 
power of alternative action.” Sufferings 
are considered as occasions for moral 
growth through right volitions, and sin as 
the failure of a free and responsible agent 
to choose a right course of action. Dr. 
Knudson is critical of conceptions of divine 
power or agency, of grace and salvation, 
which confuse and obscure the doctrine of 
“metaphysical freedom.” It is note- 
worthy that he states his judgments on 
the doctrines of the Fall and grace in two 
brief sections, at the ends of the chapters 
on man and freedom respectively. 

In the second part of the book, dealing 
with the person and the work of Christ, 
the Christian life, the Christian Church, 
the Christian hope of a future life, the 
author remains true to his basic principles. 
He rejects the “two-nature doctrine” of 
the person of Christ because it assumes a 
distinction of nature between the human 


and the divine, and because it confuses the 
conception of the truly human (or divine) 
personality of Jesus. ‘There must, it 
would seem, be a kinship between the 
human and the divine, a kinship that would 
permit us to think of the divine as mani- 
festing itself in and through the human and 
of the human at its highest and best as 
embracing the divine.” The significance 
of Jesus is found in “his unique religious 
consciousness and his unique spiritual 
power ... . due to a unique dependence 
on God and to a unique reciprocal inter- 
action between the free spirit of Jesus and 
the divine spirit.’””’ The work of Christ is 
interpreted as the climactic revelation of 
divine love in the vicarious suffering of 
Christ on the cross; redemption, as a free 
response of men to love and obedience as 
revealed by Christ. The atonement is not 
substitutionary, for ‘‘the idea of a race- 
man is a fiction.’’ Salvation does not in- 
volve the infusion of a new and divine 
principle into human nature, as assumed 
in realistic theories of redemption, for such 
a thing would jeopardize the free action 
of men in their response to the love of 
God revealed in the work of Christ. The 
Christian life is moral growth according to 
Christ. The book ends with a statement 
of the Christian hope of a future life of 
which the chief ground is ‘‘the will of God 
and (on) the worth he attributes to the 
individual.” 

Dean Knudson has written an admirable 
presentation of the doctrine of redemption 
from the personalistie and voluntaristic 
points of view. This fact gives his book a 
secure place as a contribution to theological 
discussion. On the other hand, it has led 
him to a view of redemption which seems 
to be other than that of the historie doc- 
trines, both in spirit and in letter. These 
latter were motivated primarily by a sense 
of utter dependence on God and the desire 
to glorify God by thinking of him as the 
sole author of redemption. Dean Knud- 
son’s primary interest in safeguarding the 
“freedom of contrary choice” has made for 
a profound difference between the historic 
views of redemption and his own. 

Those who favor the realistic, rationalis- 
tic, and naturalistic tendencies in current 
American philosophy will find it difficult 
to understand Dean Knudson’s passion 
for metaphysical freedom, his dichotomy of 
man and nature, his conviction of the cos- 
mic validity of human values, and his fre- 
quent use of such words as self, soul, per- 
sonality. He seems to invest the self with 
a reality which would embarrass many a 
good realist. 

Dean Knudson’s supreme interest in 
personality has led him to minimize the 
social and economic perspective in the 
approach to the problem of human re- 
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demption. This will appear unfortunate 
to those who have learned to share the 
present tendency in religion to think of 
individuals as involved in economic and 
political relations which seem to have 
everything to do with their choices and 
redemption to the good life. Dean Knud- 
son has given us a monumental study of 
the doctrine of redemption. He has given 
little toward a solution of the problem of 
redemption from our present sinful state, 


if not state of sin. 
* * 


THE THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


Three Years Old. By Frances W. 
Danielson and Jessie E. Moore. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 214 pp. $1.50. 


“Three Years Old’ is a treasure box of 
concrete suggestions for the leaders of the 
youngest children in a church school. The 
first chapter of the book explains very 
clearly and helpfully what is essential for 
three-year-old groups in the church school. 
There is a decided emphasis on experience 
rather than on mere talk about the ex- 
periences of others. Under the heading, 
“Experiences with Nature,’”’ the group is 
encouraged to go outdoors on a snowy day 
and have real experiences in sharing a real, 
rather than a make-believe, sled indoors. 

The book gives many good stories closely 
linked to the life of the three-year-old. 
It gives very flexible, stimulating plans for 
the wise use of these stories and other ma- 
terials in connection with experiences the 
children have in the group. It also sup- 
plies very significant, thought-provoking 
records of children’s reactions to the use 
of similar material in church-school ses 
sions. 

Whatever the point of view of the teacher 
leading a three-year-old group, she can 
very easily adapt the stories and activities 
in this book to have them express what she 
believes. 

The authors emphasize the fact that the 
youngest children, when they come to 
church school, need ‘‘a place to live,” not. 
simply “a place to sit.’’ All interested in 
pre-school education will be glad to see 
stressed that three-year-olds in church 
school must have space, seculsion, sunshine, 
small numbers (ten in a group is enough), 
and appropriate play materials (big blocks, 
dolls, dishes, wooden animals, etc.). 

Ou; 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


The Inherent Function of Money. 
By William Brown. Chicago: The McAl-— 
lister Publishing Company. 114 pp. 


This economic panacea would base all 
wages on hours of work with a slight pre- 
mium for mental over physical labor. It 
would finance practieslly unlimited pro- _ 
duction by clearing-house certificates J 
thus inflating the currency and devalu- — 
ating the modest wages it provides. It © 
seems thoroughly unsound and terrifically — 
wasteful. Pee MY 
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| The Meadville Theological School opened 
| _ for its eighty-ninth year Monday, October 
| 2. The next Friday evening there was a 
reception to new students. Following a 
sermon at a vesper service in Hull Me- 
morial Chapel by Professor Clayton R. 
Bowen, the faculty and students gathered 
' for dinner in Meadville House. After 
| dinner the new students were introduced 
in turn, and an address of welcome was 
. made by President Sydney B. Snow. 

Had all qualified applicants been ac- 
cepted, there might have been this year the 
“largest number of students in the history 
_ of the school, but the number all told was 
limited by the faculty and trustees to 
' twenty. 

Among the new students are two,from 
_ abroad. Rudolph Boeke of the Remon- 
__ strant Church in Holland, a recent graduate 
} of the University of Leyden, will spend the 
first part of a year’s stay in America at 
Meadville, and the second half-year at 
_ Harvard. His purpose is to study the re- 
' cent developments of theological thought 
' among liberal churches in America. John 
McCleery from the north of Ireland, a 
_ graduate of Queens College in Belfast and 
_ of Manchester College, Oxford, will spend 
_ the year at Meadville, studying especially 
|. American methods of parish administra- 
_ tion. Both of these students are sons of 
| highly respected ministers. Another stu- 
dent from outside the United States is 
Helgi I. S. Borgford of Winnipeg, Man., 
who has been sent by the Conference of 
Icelandic Churches in Canada to prepare 
_ for the ministry in his own conference. 
_ Ministers for this interesting group of 
* churches have in the past come chiefly from 
i Iceland. It is now thought desirabie for 
these churches to raise up their own 
i ministry. 

t This year’s holder of the Cruft Traveling 
_ Fellowship, Herman Newman, is studying 
at Manchester College, Oxford. His field 
of investigation is the development of 
_ forms of worship in the liberal church. 

The students at Meadville this year come 
from the following-named universities and 
- colleges: University of Chicago, five; Har- 
- vard, two; Tufts, three; Yale, University 
of Cincinnati, Upper Iowa University, 
Z _ University of Iowa, Nebraska Wesleyan, 
University of Washington, University of 
_ Manitoba, Queens College, Belfast, Uni- 
versity of Leyden, and University of 
_ Kaunas, each one. 

Among last year’s graduates, three, or 
perhaps one should say four, have been 
_ called during the past month to churches 
_ inthe Middle West. James S. Dahir, who 
ent last year as Cruft Fellow at the Sor- 
nne in Paris, was called to the church in 
ux City, Iowa, and has already begun 
work. Before settling he was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Glass, a graduate of the 
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Opening of Meadville’s ighty-Ninth Year 
Three of Last Year’s Graduates Settled at Sioux City, 
Topeka and Youngstown 


school in the class of 1983. Maynard Van 
Dyke was called to the church in Topeka, 
Kans., and Eric I. Grimwade who, as Cruft 
Fellow, studied last year in London and 
Munich, was called to the church in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

* * 


SOCIAL RELATIONS BULLETIN 


A significant piece of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation in the field of social 
relations began October 1 with the joint 
publication of Church and Society by the 
Congregational and Unitarian Depart- 
ments of Social Relations and the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. For five 
years past the Congregational Depart- 
ment of Social Relations has been publish- 
ing monthly bulletins dealing with some 
significant social problem. Following con- 
ferences last spring a plan was outlined by 
which the two other bodies would share in 
the editorial work and the expense, and 
beginning with the October issue a copy is 
being sent to all Universalist and Uni- 
tarian ministers as well as to the Congre- 
gational subscribers. 

Miss Katharine Terrill of the Congrega- 
tional Department of Social Relations con- 
tinues as editor-in-chief, and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter and Dr. Roger F. Etz are added as 
associate editors. 

The October issue deals with the subject 
of housing under the caption, “Shelter for 
Americans.”’ The forthcoming November 
issue will be written by Dr. Dexter. The 
title of this issue will be ‘Understanding 
Hitler’s Germany.” 


KING’S CHAPEL SERV-CES 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins will preach in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
October 22, 11 a. m. Monday, 12.15 p. m., 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. Tuesday, 12.15 p. m., Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, will preach; Wednesday-Friday, 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie of Grace Church, 
New York, N. Y., will preach. 

ee: 
BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., will give an address on 
“Three Colonial Women,” at the meeting 
of the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, 
to be held October 19 in the parish hall of 
Arlington Street Church in Boston. Dr. 
Park’s lecture will be preceded by a 
business meeting at 7.15 p. m. 

* * 

Montreal, Ont.—A series of eight lec- 
tures on ‘“The Drama as an Interpretation 
of Life” is being given by Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, minister of the Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah, from October 16 to December 
iB: 


ALL-DAY CONFERENCE 
OF MINISTERIAL UNION 

In the hope of more fully utilizing the 
meetings of the Ministerial Union in the 
promotion of fellowship among the min- 
isters, the directors have decided to hold 
oceasional all-day conferences in outlying 
cities and towns. The first such conference 
is planned for October 30, and is to be held 
at the First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass. The program is to begin at 10.15 
a.m. and conclude at 3.30 p.m. The fore- 
noon program consists of an opening de- 
votional period led by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, and an address by the 
Reverend Michael J. Ahern, S. J., of the 
Jesuit College, Weston, Mass., on, ‘““The 
Catholic View of Humanism.” This is to be 
followed by forty-five minutes of discussion. 

The afternoon programs will be opened 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, speaking on the 
subject, “Are We Lacking in Churchman- 
ship?”’ There will be opportunity for thor- 
ough discussion following the address. One 
hour of the afternoon will be devoted to 
brief reports on ‘‘The New Hymn Books,”’ 
‘Ministers’ Pensions,” and any other 
matters on the minds of those present. 
The conference will close with a devotional 
period led by Dr. James C. Duncan. 

Women of the First Church, Worcester, 
will provide a fifty-cent lunch for the men. 
The directors of the Union urge upon all 
ministers of the fellowship a consideration 
of the possibilities of this conference, with 
particular reference to the matter of their 
own attendance. 


INSTITUTE AT CINCINNATI 


The success of a Church School Institute 
at St. John’s Unitarian Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, conducted last year by Mrs. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, led this fall to an invi- 
tation from St. John’s to the church 
schools of the First Unitarian and the 
Universalist churches to cooperate in a 
similar institute. The following joint pro- 
gram is being carried out as a series of 
evening lectures and conferences: October 
10, Mrs. Krolfifer on “Understanding Our 
Children’’; October 17, Rey. Carl Olson, 
Universalist church, on ‘‘Understanding the 
Liberal Attitude”; October 24, Stephen B. 
Smalley, First Church, on “Understanding 
Our Goals.” 


* * 


TO SUPPLY AT TRENTON 


Rey. Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship in New York City, is to 
serve as supply minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Trenton, N. J., for the 


first part of the coming season. 
a a 


Oakland, Calif.—A series of sermons is 
being preached by Dr. Clarence Reed at 
the First Unitarian Church with the pur- 
pose of helping members of his congrega- 
tion to work out a philosophy of life. The 
series extends from October 1 to Decembe., 
31. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


I know that 
Truth and Right 
have the Universe 
on their side. 
Washington Gladden. 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


* * 


DR. SOUTHWORTH AT MELROSE 


Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, formerly 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, is to serve as acting minister of the 
Unitarian church in Melrose, Mass., from 
November 1 to April 1, during the time 
that the minister, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
is on leave of absence. Mr. and Mrs. Se- 
crist plan an automobile trip to Florida. 

* * F 
LECTURES BY MR. BACKUS 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, for twelve 
years minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles, Calif., began October 1 a 
series of eight lectures before the Inde- 
pendent Religious Society of Chicago, Il. 


* * 


Los Angeles, Calif.—One of the many 
mid-week activities of the First Unitarian 
Church this fall and early winter is an 
evening class in applied psychology, led by 
William D. More, M. D., of the Los 
Angeles city schools. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER AT CAPE ROSIER 

Is it worth while to attempt summer 
liberal services? Perhaps the record at 
Cape Rosier, Me., will throw some light on 
this question. For twenty-nine years such 
services have been held in a seemly chapel 
erected by the local people. A little help 
from outside included hymn books, still in 
active use, given by the Portland, Me., 
Alliance. 

Services this year began the second Sun- 
day in July and closed the first Sunday in 
September. The preachers were summer 
visitors, all of whom freely gave their 
services. They were Rev. Phillips P. 
Elliott of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Ferdinand Q. 
Blanchard of the Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church of Cleveland, Ohio, Maurice 
Venno, an Episcopal student for the min- 
istry, Rev. Orville J. Guptill of the Maine 


~The Meadville 
Theological School 


| Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 
| versity of Chicago adds to the 
| School’s own curriculum a wide 
| variety of subjects. For informa- 
| tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
| ° Chicago 


Laymen’s League Chapters 


---have made men more church-conscious--- 
brought new men to the church---rendered 
organized, effective service to parish and 
community --- provided adult education in 
’ religious and social questions. 


Men! --- If your church has no chapter, let us help you 
organize one. If it has one, let us help you with its work 
and its problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
| Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


| must have the loyal support of every 


| Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 
| send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


N. Y., and there were several soloists en- 
listed from the summer colony. 

There were fifty-two present at the 
opening service and this average was kept 
up for the entire summer. The offerings 
were generous. Over $90 was sent to the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission, $50 to the Street 
Manual Training School at Minter, Ala., 
other sums to help out the local district 
nurses, and to provide for the upkeep of the 
building. The Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety held its annual field meeting at Cape 
Rosier, under the lead of Dr. Winthrop 
Packard, a Unitarian, and the members 
came in considerable numbers to the serv- 
ices. Altogether Cape Rosier votes ‘‘aye”’ 
on the question with which this item began. 

E. F. 


* * 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. George R. Dod- 
son’s fall series of sermons this year is 


4 
‘ 


Sea Coast Mission, Rev. James A. Fairley 
of White Plains, N. Y., and Rev. Edwin 
Fairley of Flushing, N. Y., the two latter 
assuming charge of the services and preach- 
ing more than once. The organist was Miss 
Caroline McCann of Rockville Center, 


devoted to “New Vistas in Humanity’s | 
Personal and Social Life.” The opening — 
address on “Critical Optimism,” given — 
September 17, was prepared for ““The World | 
Fellowship of Faiths” at the Century of — 
Progress exposition in Chicago, Ill. 
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_ KANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE 
A’! CAMP MARY DELL 
A most successful conference of the 
Kansas Federation of Liberal Young 
_ People was held at Camp Mary-Dell in 
Brown Memorial Park near Abilene, Kans., 
_ over the Labor Day week-end. Represent- 
_atives came from each of the six liberal 
churches in Kansas. 
The meeting opened with the luncheon 
Saturday noon. Miss Nedra Kirkland of 


_ the Wichita Young People’s ReligionUnion 


made the banquet Saturday evening a 
memorable occasion. Dancing followed 
the banquet. Oscar Vogt of Indianapolis, 
- Ind., vice-president of the national Young 
People’s Christian Union, led an inspira- 


' tional friendship circle around the council 


fire. Sunday morning, Rey. Charles A. 
Engvall of Lawrence gave an interesting 
presentation of the new Joint Commission 
on Social Responsibility, and there was a 
discussion of the possibilities in local 
groups and in the state. Rev. E. J. Unruh 
of the Central Universalist Church of In- 
dianapolis preached an excellent sermon, 
“By Whose Authority,” and four young 
people took part in the church service. 
A Federation board meeting was held 
Sunday afternoon, and definite plans for 
the Federation Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility were made. After supper Sun- 
day evening the group gathered to see 
“The Drama of Universalism.” The 
pageant had been given at the national 
Y. P. C. U. convention under the direction 
of Rey. Carl Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
it was reproduced effectively by the 
Kansas group under the direction of Miss 
Barbara Myers. Dr. Napoleon Carreau 
of Wichita gave an interesting talk on the 
_ “Stars,’’ and after the lecture the group 
looked at the stars through a telescope. 
The official day closed with an inspiring 
candlelight service led by Dale Under- 
wood of Lawrence. The sunrise service 
conducted by Miss Virginia Arnold and 
Fritz Furtick left with the group a chal- 
lenge to work for the “impossible ideals.” 
Mr. Unruh led a discussion Monday morn- 
ing on “Our Neighbors,” which aroused 
some argument. The conference closed 
with luncheon and farewells Monday 
afternoon. ! 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
_ Monday morning were free for recreation. 
_ The “yellow” news sheet, The Low Down, 
was edited by Rev. W. G. Price and Rev. 
John MacKinnon, and the three issues 
were eagerly read. Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
_ Kinnon were camp chaperons, assisted by 
- young people as cabin sponsors. Miss 
Dorothy Furtick, vice-president of the 
Federation, presided in the absence of the 
president, Arthur Billings. The interest 
and cooperation of the Universalist leaders 
added much to the success of the confer- 
ence. Many thrilling moments will be 
remembered, moments of reverence, and 
challenge, and inspiration, and of merri- 
ment and good fellowship. 


LECTURES AT WEST NEWTON 


The second year of the Sunday evening 
lectures and organ recitals held at the First 
Unitarian Church in West Newton, Mass., 
will open November 6 with a recital by 
William E. Weston, organist of the church, 
and a lecture by Rev. Herbert Hitchen, the 
minister, on “John Masefield, Poet of 
Democracy.’’ The speaker November 20 
will be Yusuke Tsurumi, outstanding 
leader of the new Japan. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


In further recognition of the twenty-year 
pastorate of Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton at the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 
Calif., a reception to Dr. and Mrs. Dutton 
will be held at the church October 27. 


Mrs. L. A. Isbell, a laywoman of the 
First Church, Unitarian, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., now living in Manchester, N. H., 
celebrated her one-hundredth birthday 
October 1. 


The tract issued by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, entitled ““The World’s 
Seven Great Historic Religions’’ (No. 328) 
and written by Dr. J. T. Sunderland, has 
been read throughout India through having 
been published in two periodicals of that 
land, one an important weekly, and the 
other India’s leading monthly. 

Miss Laura K. Pettingell, experienced 
educator, who opened the Ipswich School 
for Girls October 3, was baptized in the 
Unitarian church of Newburyport, Mass., 
where she grew up in the Sunday school. 
Since her college days she has been con- 
nected with Unitarian churches in North- 
ampton, North Andover and Lawrence, 
Mass., and Portland, Me. More recently 
as a member of the Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church in Cambridge, she served 
one year on the Standing Committee and 
was president for three years of the Alliance 
branch. 


* * 


CONFERENCE IN DEERING 


“IT would suggest that our Unitarian 
ministers take note of these conferences, 
which have come to be a yearly institution 
at Deering (N. H.),” writes Mary T. 
Whitney of North Weare, N. H., to The 
Register in sending a report of the inter- 
denominational conferences in Deering the 
past summer for ministers and church 
workers for youth and leaders of youth. 
“Building a Christian World’ was the 
general theme, and the strict application of 
Christian ethics to all departments of life 
was constantly stressed. Dr. James Black, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, was the special guest of 
the conferences this year. 

* * 

Newton Centre, Mass.—During Oc- 
tober, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach is preach- 
ing a series of sermons at the Unitarian 
church on “Five Portraits of Jesus,”— 
Jesus as viewed by the four Evangelists 
and by Paul. 


NEW ENTHUSIASM AWAKENED 
AMONG AROOSTOOK LIBERALS 
The twenty-third semi-annual meeting 

of the Aroostook County Association of 

Religious Liberals was held with the Uni- 

versalist church in Oakfield, Me., Sunday, 

October 1. 

The speaker for the day was Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie of Portland, Me. 
superintend -nt of the Universalist churches 
in Maine. Mr. Veazie spoke at the morning 
service, taking for his subject, ‘“The Great 
Need of a Liberal Church.” He stressed 
the great need of “loyalty.” 

At the business session hopes were ex- 
pressed that all the liberal churches in the 
county, only one of which now has a 
resident pastor, would soon have min- 
isters. Prospects seemed to be bright for 
the placing of ministers in two of the other 
churches this winter. 

Rev. Katherine Ball, who has been 
pastor of the Universalist church at Oak- 
field for the past four years, has labored 
faithfully and well, as her excellent vested 
choir consisting of fifteen young girls testi- 
fied. In the afternoon, Rev. Douglas 
Frasier, who is candidating at Caribou, 
Me., for a few weeks, spoke briefly, and, 
although but a young man, gives every 
promise of being foremost in liberal work 
in the course of the next few years. Mr. 
Veazie addressed the congregation again 
at the afternoon service, taking for his 
subject, ‘‘Opinions and Convictions.”’ His 
text was, “Jesus knew what was in man.”’ 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


T. S. Eliot is a well-known poet and critic, 
author of “The Sacred Wood,” ‘For 
Lancelot Andrewes,”’ ‘“The Waste Land,’ 
“Ash Wednesday,” and many others. 
He is the editor of the English quarterly, 
The Criterion, and was the 1932-33 
Charles Eliot Norton lecturer on poetry 
at Harvard University. 


C. S. F. Flato is a poet and critic who has 
been associated for some years with 
The Hound and Horn. 


Henry Wilder Foote is minister of the 
First Parish in Belmont, Mass. 


Joseph Haroutunian is a lecturer on re- 
ligion at Wellesley College. 


Bernard E. Meland is professor of philos- 
ophy at Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


Hugh Rob:rt Orr is a pr-fessor in the 
department of Fnglish in tie Municipal 
Un vers ty «f Omaha. 


Herbert C. Parsons is secretary of the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
and is president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


Roscoe Pound is dean of the Harvard 
Law School. He is the author of ‘‘Crim- 
inal Justice in America,” ‘Law and 
Morals,” “Interpretations of Legal His- 
tory,” and many other books. 
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Pleasantries 


After forty years in a remote country 
village, a couple sold their farm and de- 
cided to live in the city where they could 
enjoy the comforts of life. So to London 
they went. They bought a house and set 
about their life of leisured ease. 

On the first morning the wife woke 
before sunrise and said: ‘Isn’t it about 
time you were getting up to light the fire?” 

“No, Mary,” the man yawned. “I'll 
call the fire department. We might as 
well get used to these new-fangled city 
conveniences right now.”—Ti%t-Bits. 

* * 

I remember a stanza Bob Burdette 
wrote while serving as a pastor. 
not only a great platform entertainer but 
a very successful minister. He was 
dreadfully exasperated at his church of- 
ficers. He was a Baptist. One day, in a 
fit of despondency, he wrote: 

“Tell my trustees when I am dead 

That they shall shed no tears. 
For I shall not be deader then 
Than they have been for years.” 
—Presbyterian Advance. 
* * 

A hard-driving taxi-driver ignored a red 
signal, threatened the traffic policeman’s 
knees, missed the street island by a hair, 
and lightly grazed a bus, all in one dash. 

The policeman hailed him, then strolled 
over to the taxi, pulling a big handkerchief 
from his pocket en route. 

“Listen, cowboy!’ he growled. 
way back IJ’ll drop this and see if you can 
pick it up with yer teeth.”—Legion Weekly. 

* * 

The eldest of three little chaps was 
sternly reproved by his mother for oo 
bad behavior. ‘‘You are the oldest, 
Cyrus,” she said, ‘‘and you ought to be an 
example to Homer and Jack.” 

“Well, I’ll be an example to Homer,” 


“On yer | 


said Cyrus; ‘“‘but I won’t be an example for 


both of ‘em. Homer’s got to be it for 
Jack.”’—Exchange. 
5 * 

Miss Gushin: “It must be wonderful 
to be a parachute jumper. I suppose 
you’ve had some terrible experiences.” 

Parachutist (fed up): “Yes, miss, ter- 
rible. Why, once I came down where there 
was a sign, ‘Keep Off the Grass.’ ”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

* * 

“‘Am I good enough for you?” sighed the 
fond swain. 

“No,” said the girl candidly, ‘“‘you’re 
not; but you’re too good for any other 
girl.”’—Detroit News. 

* * 

It seems as though this year the usual 
unusual weather has been more unusual 
than usual—Sam Hill in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

* * 

Some men deem the thirty-minute ser- 
mon too long. So they substitute the 
1,152-column Sunday paper.—Exchange. 


Hemwas | of the Saviour. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister 
Emeritus. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 


Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins. | 


Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ | 


Recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., Arlington Street Church, Boston; 
Wednesday-Friday, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
Grace Church, New York City. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
ot {more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Kern, 1912 G. 
St. N. W., former patron of many years, still has her 
delightful guest home near White House. Rates 
exceedingly low. Running water, private baths. 
Mrs. Kern invites former guests to write her, new 
guests to look herup. Tel. Met. 1142. 


Wanted—Position as housekeeper, companion, at- 
tendant, private secretary, by capable, educated, 
kindgy American Protestant woman. Available 
now, will go anywhere, drives car, has highest 
references. 

Address: C—184. Christian Register. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


| Combate Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


COMING ia 


The Christian Register 


“The Philosophy of Paul Tillich,” by 
Harold Buschman, editor of The New 
Humanist. 


“A Symposium on Mental Hygiene.’ 
General introduction by Richard C. 
Cabot of the Harvard Medical School. 
By Willard W. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Sydney B. Snow of 
the Meadville Theological School, John 
Haynes Holmes of the Community 
Church, New York City, Walter Samuel 
Swisher of the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo., Horatio W. Dresser and 
John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harriet 
H. Cooper, All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Mass. 


“A Humanist View of Ingersoll,’’ by Edwin 
H. Wilson, minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 

“Pioneering in the After-care of Dis- 
charged Prisoners,’ by Donald W. 
Moreland, of the Boston Industrial Aid 
Society. 


| “A Weekend at a Buchmanite House 


Party,” by the wife of a clergyman. 
“Japan in Manchuria,” by Roland Hall 
Sharpe, journalist. 


“John Dewey,” by M. C. Otto, professor of 
philosophy, University of Wisconsin. 


| “My Impressions of Germany,” by John 


Clarence Petrie, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


To new subscribers The Register is 
offering 22 issues for $1.00 


A guiding light 
Jor catalog 
or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


inspiration! 


